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EXPRESSIVE MEANING 


HE concept of expressive meaning is one which has been 
employed with considerable frequency by semioticians and by 
writers in the fields of ethics, aesthetics, and epistemology. In- 
deed, it would appear to be a conception which is indispensable for 
clarifying a variety of otherwise obscure situations. In that we 
may express (rather than designate or describe) attitudes and 
feelings, for example, the words and/or gestures employed for this 
purpose have, it is maintained, a distinct type of meaning. A cer- 
tain class of statements, likewise, seems best regarded as ‘‘expres- 
sive of’’ the content of experience and, as such, performing a func- 
tion quite different from that of language in its ‘‘objective use.’’? 
The widespread use of the concept of expressive meaning sug- 
gests that it deserves to be characterized in such a way that it is 
placed in clear contrast with other modes of meaning which lin- 
guistic and other signs may possess. But an inspection of current 
literature discloses that relatively little effort has been devoted to 
this task. By and large it would appear that semioticians have 
followed the lead of Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning 
in burying or confusing ‘‘expressive’’ with ‘‘emotive’’ meaning. 
It is there maintained that signs have emotive meaning when they 
are used to express or evoke emotions, whereas they have ‘‘cog- 
nitive’’ meaning when they are used ‘‘descriptively’’ or ‘‘denota- 
tively.’’ Some writers ? have pointed out that the modes of mean- 
ing of signs must be sharply distinguished from the uses to which 
signs are put, and that expressiveness is a distinct mode of mean- 
ing which enables signs to be used emotively. But the great ma- 
jority of writers in this field have failed to make the requisite dis- 
tinction in any clear-cut fashion. This paper represents an at- 


1See C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, 
Illinois: ‘Open Court Publishing Company, 1946), p. 179 ff.; also Bella K. 
Milmed, ‘‘Lewis’s Concept of Expressive Statements,’’? The Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Vol. LI (1954), pp. 201-213. 

2 Notably Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), and John W. Blyth, ‘‘ What is a Sign?’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (Sept. 1952), pp. 28-41. 
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tempt to state some of the main characteristics of expressive 
meaning. 


I 


It may be helpful, first, to note some of the ways in which the 
term ‘‘express’’ occurs in ordinary language, on the assumption 
that, while such language is not necessarily normative in this re- 
spect, it nevertheless provides a suggestive point of departure. 

Various entities are frequently said to ‘‘be expressive,’’ or ‘‘to 
express’’ something. A poem, for instance, is sometimes said to 
express, or to give expression to, the poet’s feelings and ideas. A 
dance may be said to express joy or sorrow, and in this respect to 
perform a function similar to a set of gestures which expresses feel- 
ings of various sorts. Likewise a sentence may be said to express 
a proposition; a statement may be expressive rather than descrip- 
tive; a formula may express a relation among physical or mathe- 
matical entities. 

At first glance, these instances of the use of the term ‘‘express’’ 
do not seem to fit into any single pattern. The ‘‘expressions’’ of 
ideas, feelings, propositions, and formulae, it may be said, have 
little in common. And indeed this may be the case. It is not im- 
possible that it is a term which is ambiguous in ordinary usage, and 
that instances of its application have, at best, only a superficial 
similarity. On the other hand, some evidence to the contrary is 
suggested by the fact that ‘‘expressing’’ something is frequently 
regarded as equivalent in meaning to ‘‘giving form’’ to it. A 
sentence may be said ‘‘to express’’ a proposition in the sense that 
the sentence is a ‘‘formulation’’ of the proposition. A certain type 
of relation may be expressed by a “‘formula.’’ Likewise, it is some- 
times regarded as equally as appropriate to say that a given feeling 
may take ‘‘various forms’’ as to say that it ‘‘may have various 
expressions. ”’ 

Obviously, ordinary language is unclear as to just what is in- 
volved in cases of this sort. And what may be intended (if any- 
thing specifically 7s intended) may be quite different from what is 
here proposed. But prima facie there seems to be the suggestion 
that such language indicates a genuine distinction between the 
import of saying, for instance, that ‘‘the dance expresses joy’’ and 
‘‘the word ‘joy’ designates a feeling an organism may experience.”’ 
If a set of gestures is expressive of some feeling, it does not de- 
scribe or point to that feeling, primarily. Rather, it would seem, 
such gestures are a medium in and through which that feeling 
which we designate as ‘‘joy’’ achieves a distinctive form. And it 
is through that form of behavior that joy is ‘‘exhibited’’ or ‘‘mani- 
fested.’’ But in saying that the word ‘‘joy’’ designates a feeling, 
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we would not ordinarily mean that joy itself is exhibited through 
that word. The word has a quite different relation to the feeling 
which it designates than does the set of gestures to the feeling of 
which it is expressive. While both the word and the gestures 
‘‘mean’’ joy, they ‘‘mean’’ joy in fundamentally different ways. 

The distinction we are here proposing emerges even more clearly 
in a comparison of the import of an exclamation such as ‘‘Ouch!’’ 
and the statement, ‘‘I feel pain.’’ In the former case we would 
probably say that the exclamation is itself an expression of pain. 
It is a form of behavior through which pain itself is manifested. 
The having of pain is, or may be, characterized by this form of 
activity. But in the case of the statement, ‘‘I feel pain’’ (assum- 
ing the truth of the statement), we do not ordinarily intend this 
as itself, that is, qua statement, to be an expression of pain. 
Rather it would appear to be an indication or a description of a 
state of affairs. And the state of affairs so indicated or described 
would be regarded, probably, as essentially ‘‘separate’’ from the 
indication or description of it. A description of pain seems to 
have a dimension of meaning which is extrinsic to that which it 
describes. An expression of pain, on the other hand, seems to be 
in some sense a part of that quality of experience which it expresses. 


II 


Such usages of the term ‘‘express’’ in common parlance may be 
dismissed as vagaries. On the other hand, they may be taken to 
lend support to the thesis that there is in fact a fundamental dif- 
ference between expressive meaning and other, more commonly 
recognized, modes of meaning. And it is this latter thesis for 
which a defense will here be attempted. 

It is necessary first, however, to take account of the theory of 
meaning proposed by Ogden and Richards, since it appears that 
most of the contemporary discussions of the meaning of signs are 
based, implicitly or explicitly, on their view that the meaning of 
signs always involves a triadic relationship. They contend that all 
meaning situations involve a minimum of three terms: the organ- 
ism, the sign, and the referent. This is the famous ‘‘triangle of 
meaning.”’ 

This assumption, as a matter of fact, works well for many of 
our standard meaning situations. It explains, for example, how 
an earthworm may be trained to avoid an electric shock by taking 
one turn rather than another. The earthworm’s experience in such 
a situation teaches it, eventually, to regard one turn as indicating 
the shock as a result. Likewise a dog can be taught that a buzzer 
indicates food, and food ‘‘here’’ rather than ‘‘there.’’ The buzzer 
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is an ‘‘indicator’’ in the sense that it is a sign pointing to some 
entity other than itself. There is for the organism, in situations 
of this type, a clear distinction between the sign and its referent. 
And in still more complex situations, linguistic and other signs 
may be said to ‘‘mean’’ in fundamentally the same way. They 
indicate or designate some entity or entities—classes, properties, 
relations, or particulars—all of which are referents distinct from 
the signs which refer to them. In other words, when signs ‘‘indi- 
eate’’ or ‘‘designate,’’ the meaning which such signs have is based 
on a triadic relationship, and the ‘‘triangle of meaning’’ offers a 
fairly satisfactory explanation of what is involved in such situa- 
tions. 

When we try to apply this analysis of the meaning of signs to 
those which are primarily ‘‘expressive’’ in import, however, vari- 
ous difficulties emerge. One of the chief difficulties is that such 
signs do not function for the organism in the way that we are led 
to expect on the assumption that they are in fact distinct from 
their referents. Signs which function ‘‘indicatively’’ or ‘‘desig- 
natively’’ are never confused by the organism with their referents. 
The dog never tries to eat the buzzer whose sounding indicates 
food. The word, ‘‘dog,’’ is easily distinguished from the animal 
itself which it designates (or denotes). But in the case of expres- 
sive signs, the distinction between sign and referent is frequently 
not made, even by highly developed organisms. And while the 
failure to make this distinction might be attributed, in some in- 
stances, to a lack of discernment on the part of the organism, it 
seems much more likely, as many have maintained, that in fact 
expressive signs are in some sense identical, or identifiable, with 
what they express. 

Many instances illustrating this point might be cited. Many 
ritual acts, for example, cannot be adequately explained as merely 
designative or descriptive of an event or experience. Nor can they 
be understood as action patterns aimed at causing or anticipating 
future events. As Malinowski has pointed out: ® 
The post-natal ceremony, say a presentation of a new-born or a feast of re- 
joicing in the event, has no purpose: it is not a means to an end but an end 
in itself. It expresses the feelings of the mother, the father, the relatives, 


the whole community, but there is no future event which this ceremony fore- 
shadows, which it is meant to bring about or prevent. 


Such rituals, which are ‘‘ends in themselves,’’ which ‘‘express feel- 
ings,’’ are themselves embodiments of experiences—literally the 
forms which heightened aspects of experience take. They are non- 


8 Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1948), p. 20. 
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linguistic signs, action patterns, whose forms serve to discriminate 
specific aspects of experience. And the experience thus discrimi- 
nated comes to expression in and through such forms. Similarly, 
the celebration of the Eucharist, for many practicing Christians, 
is much more than a means of designating an event of the past. 
It is an act of ‘‘communion,’’ an expression of devotion to, and 
‘‘union with,’’ Deity. It is a ‘‘symbol’’ in the sense specified by 
Professor Tillich: ‘‘. .. a genuine symbol participates in the 
reality of that which it symbolizes.’’ ¢ 

Fundamentally the same point has been made by Professor 
Hartshorne in connection with his theory of the nature of aesthetic 
experience. As he points out, the relation between sensory quali- 
ties and qualities of ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘emotion’’ is one which is gen- 
erally regarded as involving ‘‘some sort of unity . .. which is 
termed ‘expression.’’’> Such expression as is manifested in aes- 
thetic experience can best be explained, according to Professor 
Hartshorne, in terms of ‘‘a qualitative, as well as a structural, 
similarity between ‘feeling’ and ‘sensation,’ or feeling qualities.’’ ¢ 
In other words, in his view, sensations can express feelings, as far 
as aesthetic experience is concerned, because, fundamentally, 
‘sensory qualities are feeling qualities.’’ 7 

Such evidence as is here cited may not be conclusive, but it does 
furnish a strong case for the position that expressive signs are those 
whose meaning is based upon a dyadic rather than a triadic rela- 
tion, and that accordingly such signs are not entirely distinct from 
that which they express. In short, the ‘‘triangle of meaning’’ does 
not work for expressive signs. 

Something further must be said, however, concerning the nature 
of the relation between expressive signs and that which they ex- 
press. Up to this point, we have referred to this relation, rather 
vaguely, as being ‘‘in some sense an identity’’ between expressor 
and expressed, or as being such that expressor and expressed are 
‘not entirely distinct.’’ 

While such phrases are not wholly adequate, they may never- 
theless add something to a clarification of the point, especially if 
they are taken in conjunction with the earlier suggestion that the 
expression of something is related to that which is expressed as 
‘‘form’’ is to ‘‘content.’’ While it is possible to distinguish form 


4The Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. by C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall 
(New York: Macmillan, 1952), p. 335. 

5¢¢The Monistic Theory of Expression,’? The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
L, No. 14 (July 2, 1953), p. 426. 

6 Ibid., p. 427. 
7 Ibid., p. 429. 
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and content, as we do in noting that one and the same content may 
have, or take, many forms, it is also the case that a given content 
must always have some form, that there is no such thing as a form- 
less content. Hence we may say that one and the same thing may 
be expressed in many ways. A quality of experience, such as joy, 
for example, may be expressed in many forms. On the other hand, 
we must also say that there literally is no joy, as a quality of ex- 
perience, apart from some sign through which it receives expres- 
sion. An organism has experiences to the extent, and only to the 
extent, that what it experiences (the content of experience) re- 
eeives form through some mode of expression. 

We may now specify somewhat more precisely the character 
of the difference between expressive signs and signs which indicate 
or describe. In brief, to indicate or describe something is to as- 
sociate with an already formed subject matter a quite different and 
distinct form through which the indication or description occurs. 
To express something, on the other hand, is to provide some de- 
terminate form for that which is otherwise formless. In other 
words, that which expresses something 1s itself the form (or a pos- 
sible form) of that which it expresses. 


III 


The advantages of specifying the meaning of expressive signs 
in this way seem to be several. But here we can suggest only a 
few tentative applications of this kind of analysis. 

In the first place, it seems to make sense out of many of the 
more or less standard usages of the terms ‘‘express,’’ ‘‘expression,”’ 
and ‘‘expressive.’’ A poem which ‘‘expresses’’ a poet’s ideas and 
feelings is one which ‘‘gives form to’’ his ideas and feelings, and 
these latter are the ‘‘content’’ of the poem. Moreover, we can 
speak of more or less appropriate forms for the content in question. 
This poem, we say, is ‘‘a better form’’ for the expression of such 
feelings or ideas than another. It is not the only form which the 
expression might take, for the same feelings or ideas might be 
expressed in other ways—in a different language, a dramatic ren- 
dition, a painting, or a musical composition. But the form which 
it does take is one of the possible, and more or less appropriate, 
expressions that it could take. 

In similar fashion we can say that a given proposition, p, is 
that which stands to the statement, ‘‘The cow jumps over the 
moon,’’ as a content to one of its possible forms, or ‘‘formulations.”’ 
The statement given expresses that proposition, and the same state- 
ment can be expressed in an indefinite number of other forms. 

In the second place, the analysis of expressive meaning in these 
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terms would seem to suggest a helpful approach to settling an issue 
which has provoked considerable controversy. The issue, briefly, 
is whether, or to what extent, language which is primarily expres- 
sive can be said to be true or false. If expressive language is in 
some sense true or false, then it furnishes a basis for knowledge 
claims. But if, on the contrary, such language can be regarded 
as in no sense true or false, then it would seem difficult, if not im- 
possible, to accord to it any significance as a vehicle for conveying 
knowledge, at least in any way comparable to that of descriptive | 
language. 

While we cannot here enter into all the aspects of this issue, it 
would seem appropriate to point out that in terms of our analysis 
there is indeed a fundamental difference between expressing and 
describing something. This difference is comparable, at least, to 
the difference between ‘‘exhibiting’’ and ‘‘indicating’’ something. 
Hence, for the sake of clarity, we probably ought to reserve the 
terms ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ for symbolism which ‘‘describes’’ or 
‘“indicates’’ and to use some other terms, such as ‘‘clear,’’ ‘‘cor- 
rect,’’ ‘‘adequate,’’ ete., for symbolism which ‘‘expresses.’’ Only 
confusion results when the labels ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ are ap- 
pended to signs whose meaning lies exclusively, or primarily, in 
the dimension of expressiveness. 

While this point has been frequently made and clearly stated by 
numerous writers, what is not so clearly recognized is that expres- 
sive language performs a function equally as indispensable as that 
of descriptive language in the having—and, to some extent, in 
the communicating—of knowledge. While expressive language is 
neither true nor false, it does not therefore follow that it provides 
no basis for knowledge claims. On the contrary, it has the all- 
important function of rendering determinate the content of ex- 
perience itself. 

As Professor C. J. Ducasse has pointed out,® the verb ‘‘to know’’ 
has many meanings, and it is especially important, for many pur- 
poses, to distinguish clearly two of them. The distinction is indi- 
cated by the difference in meaning between the German words, 
kennen and wissen, and the French words, connaitre and savoir. 
The first word in each pair means ‘‘to know’”’ in the sense of having 
direct acquaintance with, while the second means ‘‘to know’’ in 
the sense of having information about, or knowing that such and 
such is the case. It is the former of the two senses of knowing 
which is most frequently overlooked, but which is actually the kind 


8A Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion (New York: Ronald Press, 1953), 
pp. 78-87. 
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of knowledge involved in having experience of something. To 
know ‘‘some feeling, emotion, mood, sensation, or attitude, as di- 
rectly experienced’’® is to know these things immediately. It is 
‘‘experient knowledge’’ as distinct from ‘‘scient knowledge.’’ It 
is the latter kind of knowledge which is always statable in proposi- 
tional form, e.g., ‘‘2 + 2=4,’’ or ‘‘I am hungry.”’ It is ‘‘scient 
knowledge’’ alone which is true or false. It is what is ordinarily 
called factual knowledge. But it is quite otherwise with ‘‘experi- 
ent knowledge.’’ In particular, it is important to note ‘‘that the 
content of experient knowing—salty taste, or joy, or hunger, etc. 
—is never capable of being true or false.’’?° Its content is always 
‘*ineffable’’ in the sense that, while one can name each of its dif- 
ferent contents, to be sure, one can acquire knowledge of its con- 
tents only by direct experience." 

The importance of this distinction emerges in this context when 
it is recognized that just this kind of ‘‘experient knowing’’ is 
what is involved in expressive meaning. In essence, the expression 
of something is the process whereby something which is the content, 
or part of the content, of experience is made determinate, rendered 
overt, or ‘‘given form.”’ 

If I express joy, for example, what I do is give form to a par- 
ticular content of my experience; and in doing so, I discriminate 
and render overt, or manifest, an item of knowledge. In express- 
ing joy I make determinate a particular content of my experience 
and hence can say that I know joy, or that joy is, or has become, 
for me, an item of knowledge. Were it not for the capacity of ex- 
pressing the contents of experience, it would be impossible to say 
that we know things in the sense of having direct acquaintance 
with them. What we are here claiming, then, is that to experience, 
to express, and to know immediately, are fundamentally one and 
the same thing. 

Expressive language is neither true nor false. What it ex- 
presses can be described, in most cases, as I can describe the sen- 
sations I am now having. And accordingly the description or the 
report of what is expressed is either true or false. But the expres- 
sion itself, which gives form to the content of experience, is neither 
true nor false. What does not follow, though, is that expressive 
language plays no part in the knowing process. On the contrary, 
for empiricists, it is itself the vehicle of knowledge in the primary 
sense of that term. 


9 Ibid., p. 79. 
10 Ibid., p. 80. 
11 Ibid., pp. 86-87. 
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IV 


To sum up: (1) ‘‘To express’’ something is equivalent in mean- 
ing to ‘‘giving form’’ to something which is its content. (2) The 
content to which linguistic and other signs give expression is usu- 
ally designated as ‘‘experience.’’ (3) The expressions of the con- 
tent of experience are neither true nor false. (4) Nevertheless, 
the use of language to express the content of experience is a means 
by which an important kind of knowledge, ‘‘experient knowl- 


edge,’’ is conveyed. 
Be, y Pau C. HAYNER 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, 


CLINTON, NEw York 





OPERATIONS AND EVENTS IN RUSSELL’S EMPIRICISM 


ERTRAND Russell plays a lucid role in two most influential 
trends in contemporary philosophy: the use of operational 
concepts in analyses of meaning and cognition, and acceptance of 
events as the particulars of reality. I find basic incompatibilities 
between the two. To argue my thesis I use Russell as a typical 
example, apt and beautifully articulate. 

First I indicate operational concepts in Russell’s theories of 
language and knowledge; second I show the difficulty in justifying 
them by his description of events; and third I try to indicate the 
sources of the difficulty by certain historic parallels. 


I 


According to Russell, some persons, minds, animals, and or- 
ganisms may be considered interchangeably in that they all dis- 
play dispositions to act in certain ways. Differences among ‘‘per- 
son,’’ ‘‘mind,’’ ete. do not concern us. Let me substitute the word 
‘‘operator’’ for all of them to avoid confusion. 

Russell uses the concept of operator freely. What we find true 
of the operator in relation to object-words and primitive beliefs 
a fortiort may be referred to the additional words of metalan- 
guages, beliefs about beliefs, ‘‘ propositional attitudes,’’ and so on. 

Note what is common to the following quotations. ‘‘An object- 
word is a class of similar noises or utterances such that, from habit, 
they have become associated with a class of mutually similar oc- 
currences frequently experienced at the same time as one of the 
noises or utterances in question’’ (MT 92).1_ Languages which ex- 

1Cf. MT 263-264, HK 71. I will use ‘‘MT’’ to refer to An Inquiry into 


Meaning and Truth (1940) and ‘‘HK’’ for Human Knowledge: Its Scope and 
Limitations (1948). 
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press fact must contain at least some words not defined by other 
words. The sign-vehicles of this minimum vocabulary are at- 
tributed meaning by ostensive definition, and ‘‘repetition is neces- 
sary for an ostensive definition, for ostensive definition consists in 
the creation of a habit, and habits, as a rule, are learned gradu- 
ally’? (HK 66). The common note of these passages is that every 
language is used by an operator who can have habits, recognize 
features that recur, learn gradually, and so on. 

Since some knowledge is pre-linguistic, philosophical analysis 
deals more directly with primal experience in the theory of 
knowledge. ‘‘It is clear that knowledge is a sub-class of true be- 
liefs .. .’”? (HK 154). We shall ignore the differentiae by which 
true beliefs are knowledge and beliefs are true; belief itself is 
sufficient for our point. Moreover, 


The one word ‘belief’ should, I think, be replaced by several. First: percep- 
tion, memory, expectation. Next come habit-inferences, of the kind that Hume 
considers in connection with causation. Last come deliberate inferences such 
as logicians sanction or condemn. [MT 261.] 


Let us also ignore expectations and deliberate inferences. 
Perception entails spontaneous inference. 


‘Perception,’ as the word is used by most psychologists, is of the nature of 
knowledge, but it is sc because of the adjuncts which are added to pure sen- 
sation by experience, or, possibly, by congenital dispositions. [HK 422.] 


Abstracting from inferences, what then is given? If ‘‘data’’ be 
‘‘those matters of fact of which, independently of inference, we 
have a right to feel most nearly certain’’ (HK 171), then ‘‘only 
sensations and memories are truly data for our knowledge of the 
external world’’ (HK 170). Leave sensations ?; as such they do 
not err, they simply are: ‘‘There are in fact no illusions of the 
senses, but only mistakes in interpreting sensational data as signs 
of things other than themselves’’ (HK 167). 

Memory involves subtle problems. A memory datum is a belief 
in the occurrence of a past event, not merely the present event of 
remembering. General veracity of memory must be accepted if 
solipsism of the moment is rejected (HK 179-180), and ‘‘the past 
occurrence is itself a premise for my knowledge. It cannot be in- 
ferred from the present fact of my recollecting it except by assum- 
ing the general trustworthiness of memory, i.e., that an event re- 
membered probably did take place’’ (HK 189). The mechanism 
of remembering may be something like this: ‘‘When two percepts 


2 Russell’s thoughts on knowledge by apprehension are examined critically 
by D. H. Parker, ‘‘Knowledge by Acquaintance,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LIV (January, 1949), pp. 1-18. 
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A and B occur together, the occurrence of a percept closely similar 
to A on a future occasion may cause an image closely similar to B’’ 
(MT 201). 

My comment is that the association of the class of A and subse- 
quent similar percepts with class B and its similar images is re- 
tained by the operator. If the mechanism of recollection is not a 
habit, at any rate some trace of event B must be retained, must 
transcend the event in which B was perceived, for its image to be 
a memory rather than a mere image. 

Next, consider the inferences from data which produce percep- 
tions and other beliefs. One matter of fact can be inferred from 
another only by use of a general proposition, and this must be 
synthetic—that is, ‘‘lie outside deductive logic’? (HK xii)—if the 
second fact is other than a part of the first. For example, infer- 
ence of what is not immediately present to me or what is independ- 
ent of me from what is given to me entails a general proposition. 
There must be such propositions, which are premises in the logical 
structure of knowledge, if scepticism is rejected (HK 174-175). 
The principles used in both conscious inference and the ‘‘animal 
inference’’ of perception are operational dispositions, which ac- 
counts for their generality relative to particular data. The way 
that they may be learned is evident in some of the conditions which 
an animal must meet to ‘‘know’’ a general proposition, ‘‘A is usu- 
ally followed by B.”’ 


1. The animal has had repeated experience of A being followed by B. 
2. This experience has caused the animal to behave in the presence of A more 
or less as it previously behaved in the presence of B. [HK 433.] 


Philosophical analysis discerns the general patterns which 
habits or congenital dispositions display and states them abstractly. 
The most valid and general human principles of non-deductive in- 
ference are five ‘‘Postulates of Scientific Inference.’’ Russell 
appears to be trying to explain their validity in terms of a bio- 
psychological theory of habit formation. 


As mankind have advanced in intelligence, their i:ferential habits have come 
gradually nearer to agreement with the laws of nature which have made these 
habits, throughout, more often a source of true expectations than of false ones. 
The forming of inferential habits which lead to true expectations is part of 
the adaptation to the environment upon which biological survival depends. 
[HK 507.) 


In summary, all cognitive events, including linguistic but ex- 
cepting pure sensation, entail an operational dimension. ‘‘ What 
would commonly be called a man’s ‘mental’ life is entirely made 
up of ideas and attitudes toward them. Imagination, memory, de- 
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sire, thought, and belief all involve ideas, and ideas are connected 
with suspended reactions’’ (HK 95). 


II 


.Whence comes the concept of the operator so basic to semantics 
and epistemology ? 

Habits transcend present actuality. An action * in action is but 
an action; an action is habitual only if a disposition so to happen 
existed before and was transmitted to now, or begins now to be 
transmitted to the future. Or at least something transcends one 
present and exists also in another. We can call this something a 
disposition to action, a potentiality of action which restricts logical 
possibility, a necessary if not sufficient cause of the action, or some- 
thing else as we prefer. 

How are we aware of this transcendence ? 

(1) It is not a datum. Even recollections occur now, though 
they are vector-like (being beliefs that an event occurred before 
now). Were it not for inferences and constructions, I would be 
a solipsist of the present moment. A habit, entailing something 
which occurs in a present and recurs in a different present, cannot 
(without inference) be identified with something which occurs 
twice in the same present. In ordinary terms, that whose very 
nature entails two experiences cannot be experienced in one. 

(2) Transcendence is not inferred. This would beg the ques- 
tion: How do I know that an operator is at work in processes of 
meaning and knowing? I infer it from certain data and habits of 
inference. What is a habit of inference? An operator’s dispo- 
sition to act.* 

(3) The operator is a construction. Russell rejects the mean- 
ing of ‘‘thing’’ as a substance—an unidentifiable substrate distinct 


8In Analysis of Mind (1921), pp. 17-18, Russell argues that mental acts 
cannot be distinguished from the content of consciousness. Whenever we say 
that the operator is disposed to act, it should be emended to mean, there is a 
tendency or disposition for a certain content or event to appear. 

4‘*Now if there is such a thing as the Ego, it must be a particular or a 
system of particulars. If the latter, it can be defined, and becomes identical 
with what I have called a ‘biography.’ If the former, we must know of it 
(if we know of it at all) either by inference or by observation. I agree with 
Hume that I do not know it by observation. If it is arrived at by inference, 
the inference is of just that kind that I seek to invalidate by the principle of 
substituting constructions for inferences. The basis of this principle is that, 
where a suitable construction is possible, this very fact invalidates the infer- 
ence, since it shows that the supposed inferred entity is not necessary for the 
interpretation of the propositions of the science in question.’”’ (‘‘Reply to 
Criticisms,’’ in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (1944), ed. by P. A. 
Schilpp, pp. 698-699.) 
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from qualities which inhere in it—as a mistake caused by the sub- 
ject-predicate form of ordinary speech. Rather, a thing is a class 
of events such that, when one of those events occurs, an event very 
similar to it occurs in some neighboring place and time (HK 488), 
with classes being not wholes or entities distinct from their mem- 
bers severally, but ‘‘logical constructions or symbolic fictions.’’ ® 
The operator (‘‘mind’’) is a thing of this sort. 

The particulars out of which ‘‘things’’ are constructed are 
events. ‘‘. . . an ‘event’ may be defined as a complete bundle of 
compresent qualities, i.e., a bundle having the two properties (a) 
that all the qualities in the bundle are compresent, (b) that noth- 
ing outside the bundle is compresent with every member of the 
bundle’’ (HK 83). Qualities may recur—i.e., for them precedence 
is symmetrical: red may precede itself (MT 126). Events and 
parts of events are of the same logical type as qualities (HK 307)* 
and hence may recur. 

The relation of compresence is defined ostensively. ‘‘As an 
ostensive definition from experience I should give the following: 
Two events are ‘compresent’ when they are related in the way in 
which two simultaneous parts of one experience are related’’ (HK 
329). Thus the ‘‘total momentary experience’’ (HK 297) is Rus- 
sell’s example par excellence of particular entities. This commits 
him to an atomism of experience and so of events. I think the 
reason is as follows. A constituent of an event is said to recur if 
there are two or more instances of it, that is, if it is a constituent 
of two or more complete compresences. Were there no larger com- 
plexes of which the instances of the constituents are parts, ‘‘they’’ 
would be a single occurrence, an event. Were the complex so large 
as to contain ‘‘them both,’’ there would be but one instance. Re- 
currence, therefore, depends upon natural units of compresence, 
containing a certain group of qualities and no more. ‘‘ Any col- 
lection of compresent qualities may be called a ‘complex of com- 
presence,’ but it is only a ‘complete complex’ when it cannot be 
enlarged without ceasing to be a complex of compresence’’? (HK 
303). There might seem to be interconnection among experiences: 
an event is made of qualities ‘‘not all of which are compresent with 
any other quality.’ Might not some quality in one event be com- 
present with some (not all) in another? No. When I think, 
‘“Women are fickle, and fickleness is a source of misery’’ in succes- 
sive events, I think first the idea of ‘‘woman’’ together with ‘‘fickle- 
ness’’ and my other sensations, memories, ete. of the moment; then 
I think of ‘‘fickleness’’ combined with ‘‘sources of misery’’ and a 


5 Mysticism and Logic (1929), p. 128. 
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second set of sensations, etc., but not with ‘‘women.’’ But ‘‘fickle- 
ness’’ is no bond between ‘‘women’’ and ‘‘sources of memory,’’ 
for two instances are represented by its compresence in two events. 

Now for the difficulties in Russell’s solution: On what grounds 
can he construct his concept of an operator? He needs two events 
in which to recognize the recurrence of a certain quality or com- 
plex of qualities, and through which to conceive or symbolize the 
class defined by them and containing the two events. But he can 
take only what is given. He must construct from a specious pres- 
ent, the one event which is ever given to him. Say the operator is 
to be the class of partial events, A and B, which must be parts of 
distinct events, A+ a and B+b. At best we have given A+a 
or B + b but not both. Say ‘‘now’’ is the specious present B + b; 
in it I notice a similarity between B and some part of b, A’, a 
memory, imagination, or expectation (or simply ‘‘idea’’) of A. 
On the basis of that similarity, I construct the class which includes 
B and A’. This class does not yet include A; its extension is re- 
stricted to one event B + b; it is not a product of a transcendence 
of B +b to get to A+ a. But cannot we say that A’ is probably 
like some partial event A, or at least can be? No. This would 
entail an inference from what is given (B + b) and must use the 
causal-line postulates, which are just what we try to justify by 
constructing the operator. It would be the circularity rejected in 
(2) above. 

Some of these points are acknowledged by Russell, but he does 
not show us what to do with them.® 


III 


Hume’s premise of the atomicity of sense data poses staggering 
problems for the multitudes of philosophers who have been influ- 
enced by him and who seek the structure of reality from the con- 
ditions of knowing or signifying. Kant, in the Doctrine of Ele- 
ments,’ meets these problems by analysis of conditions for the pos- 
sibility of any experience whatsoever. The principles sought are 
synthetic because they organize the manifold of sense; and a@ priori 
because experience is a product of the organization. They appear 
in two contexts: as analytically isolated in the logical forms of 
judgment, and as forms functioning in the synthetic wholes 
of phenomena. The forms (the Categories and space and time) 

6¥For example, the question of memory, HK 68; Analysis of Mind, pp. 
158-159, 164. 

7 Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Norman Kemp Smith. 
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are several by their diffraction in the synthesis of sense into ex- 
perience; but their source must be one, if the one condition of ex- 
perience (or any part of it), wholeness or unity, and the possibility 
of conjunction and relations among the elements of experience (we 
might even say their ‘‘compresence’’) is to be acknowledged.® 
This source, the transcendental unity of apperception, must not be 
confused with the mind,® as we are prone to confuse it in our popu- 
lar expositions of Kant. It thus cannot be said to be spatial or 
temporal, one or many, real or unreal, etc.; it is a perfectly empty 
representation which nevertheless we must think whenever we re- 
flect upon the nature of experience. 

The Kantian would see in Russell’s operator a legitimate and 
an illegitimate doctrine. 

Legitimately Russell judges the operator and other things to 
be constructions, either unconscious in ordinary behavior or con- 
sciously affirmed after philosophical analysis. The Postulates are 
the rules which govern such construction. True, Russell does not 
judge the construction to be necessary, substituting events for sub- 
stances as the particulars of experience; but ‘‘events’’ are suffi- 
ciently analogous to substances to be open to the same Kantian 
arguments (see below).° 

Illegitimately Russell confuses the constructed operator with 
the transcendental unity in trying to establish that unity of ex- 
perience which is the first condition for inference about a second 
event from what is given in the first. Through this confusion 
Russell is able to explain empirically the existence of his principles 
of inference and construction. It all comes from confusing biology 
and psychology with critical analysis. 

“‘Experience’’ for Kant is one of those difficult dialectical con- 
cepts which continue to appear in one persistent type of philoso- 
phizing. ‘‘Experience’’ is not the collection of individual expe- 
riences but the defining feature of any experience. As dialecti- 
cally elucidated, it has elements or aspects or moments (here a 
‘‘unity’’ and a ‘‘manifold’’). These must be thought in a clear 
grasp of the concept but are meaningless apart from each other 
and it and (as Kant urges in the Dialectic) cannot be hypostatized 
without paralogism. 

Russell cannot accept dialectical concepts without objects. 

8 Ibid., B 131-136. 

9 Ibid., B 421-422. 

10 Russell quotes with approval (Analysis of Mind, p. 24) James’ rejection 
of the transcendental ego in the sense that an ‘‘I think’’ need be attached to 


every phenomenon. This does not deny, however, the unity of experience— 
a unity which the complex of logically possible universals does not display. 
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While suggesting at points that some synthetic principles of infer- 
ence are as much fundamental premises as particular facts,’? and 
necessarily (we argue) being unable to demonstrate them,” never- 
theless he rejects Kant and would reject the Kantian attack out- 
lined above. He rejects the ‘‘mistaken tendency among philoso- 
phers to allow the description of the world to be influenced unduly 
by considerations derived from the nature of human knowledge’’ 
(HK xi). 

Specifically, take Kant’s premise that structure or form cannot 
be given in sense.** [I shall argue that Russell rejects this in the 
concept of compresence, which is prior to and used in his account 
of ‘‘thing’’ construction. He argues that there must be mental 
events identical or similar in structure with their objects.‘* Cog- 
nitive content and object of cognition may be identical; objects 
known, some of which are material events, do not differ in form 
from the fact of knowing, the mental event, though they differ in 
function.*® All other facts may be inferred linearly from these 
data and principles.1* Entailment in such inference, rather than 
Kantian coherence in a dialectical scheme, is the foundation for 
concepts turned up in epistemological inquiry. The account of 
the operator and its habits is a simple empirical study, using ade- 
quate data and principles, not an attempt to justify them.’” To 
argue such a principle as the isomorphism of some mental and 
external events, Russell tries to show that they are essential to 
beliefs we would not discard (i.e., to common sense, refined by 


11 E.g., HK xv, 155, 174-175, 179. 

12 Cf. HK 337. Hume (né Reichenbach) is saddened to find this recur- 
rence of the synthetic a priori, ‘‘Conversation between Bertrand Russell and 
David Hume,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLVI (August 8, 1949); pp. 
545-549. 

18 Critique, B 129. 

1¢ Structure is spatio-temporal, ef. MT 147, 300. 

15 Analysis of Mind, Ch. 1. 

1¢ Ernest Nagel (Review of Meaning and Truth, this JourNAL, Vol. 
XXXVIII, May 8, 1941, pp. 264-265) and H. J. McLendon (‘‘Has Russell 
Answered Hume??’? ibid., Vol. XLIX, February 28, 1952, p. 158) have empha- 
sized this point in his method. 

17 Contrary to McLendon’s discussion (tbid., pp. 154-155), Russell cannot 
mean either the evidence that the postulates are congenital predispositions, or 
acquired habits of expectation, to be sufficient inducement for us to accept 
them, since both are inductive conclusions presupposing the anterior credibility 
of the postulates (nor, being inductive, can the first be called a Kantian inter- 
pretation, nor the second a Humean). This leaves only McLendon’s ‘‘logical 
inducement’? as epistemologically prime: ‘‘The postulates are logically indis- 
pensable to the derivation of common-sense and scientific conclusions which 
we all accept and cannot sincerely reject’’ (ibid., p. 154). . 
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science). His last word always is that, e.g., ‘‘Skepticism, while 
logically impeccable, is psychologically impossible, and there is an 
element of frivolous insincerity in any philosophy which pretends 
to accept it’’ (HK xi)."® 

I did not challenge this method of argument in Section II but 
argued that Russell does not admit sufficient as data to account by 
it for much which we do not doubt. My following comments sug- 
gest what else must be added. First I show the specific way that 
Russell denies Kant’s premise that form is not a sense datum; then 
I compare the consequences of this denial (the theory of compres- 
ence) for a theory of substance; and lastly I suggest the extensions 
which compresence wants in order to obviate the objections of 
Section II. 

A quality is simple; an event can be analyzed into qualities. 
However, ‘‘A complex of compresence, though defined when all its 
constituent qualities are given, is not to be conceived, like a class, 
as a mere logical construction, but as something which can be 
known and named without our having to know all its constituent 
qualities’? (HK 307). ‘‘It is something which exists not merely 
because its constituents exist but because, in virtue of being com- 
present, they constitute a single structure’? (HK 297). Were an 
event but its constituents taken severally, there would be no par- 
ticulars in reality, for all qualities would be equally together and 
equally separate. 

Certain complex parts of events function in a special way. 
Every event is spatio-temporally contiguous with several others. 
It is associated in a separable causal line only with those which are 
similar to it—those with identical or similar parts. ‘‘Throughout 
@ given causal line, there may be constancy of quality, constancy 
of structure, or gradual change in either, but not sudden change 
of any considerable magnitude’ (HK 459). The ‘‘causal connec- 
tion’’ of events (however it be interpreted) depends on the similar 
or identical parts; other parts in this respect are accidental. 


18 Cf. HK 228, 494, 496. ‘‘It seems clear, therefore, that we all in fact 
are unshakeably convinced that we know things which pure empiricism would 
deny that we can know. We must accordingly seek a theory of knowledge 
other than pure empiricism’’ (Russell, ‘‘The Limits of Empiricism,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXXVI (1935-1936), p. 148). A thor- 
ough analysis of traditional forms of the whole method of testing first prin- 
ciples is to be found in Metaphysics and the New Logic (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942) by Warner Wick, especially Ch. V, ‘‘ Philosophia 
Perennis.’’ Nagel considers the method and its implied quest a perennial pest 
(op. cit., p. 270), and Malcolm attacks it vigorously (Discussion of Human 
Knowledge in Philosophical Review, Vol. LIX, January, 1950, pp. 104-105). 
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‘‘The relation of earlier-and-later holds, primarily, between two 
complete complexes of compresence, and only in a derivative and 
definable sense between partial complexes’? (HK 307). Events 
also extend over discrete portions of space and time. 

Compresence thus makes events of separate qualities and sub- 
mits the latter to spatio-temporal relations. It cannot be the same 
type of entity as qualities or relations, or the third man argument 
would apply.’® The delicate question of universals and particu- 
lars is with us.”° 

The resemblance of events to substances is obvious.2* A sub- 
stance, as the substratum (‘‘structure’’) in which universals 
(‘‘qualities’’) imhere (‘‘are compresent’’), is an individual 
(‘‘unity’’) or particular (‘‘particular’’), as its attributes (‘‘con- 
stituent qualities’’) taken severally never are. A substance has an 
essence (‘‘constituent complex determining its causal connec- 
tions’’) by which it acts, and its other attributes are accidental. 
A substance can be numbered in respect to before and after, above 
and below, etc. (‘‘an event extends over a discrete space-time re- 
gion’’), and exists in space and time (‘‘the relations of earlier-and- 
later, above-and-below, etc. hold primarily for events’’), while uni- 
versals are timeless and placeless. 

Aristotle’s example of something which is obviously a substance 
is always some natural thing, a plant, animal, or elementary body. 
In the tradition of epistemological orientation, Russell chooses his 
present total momentary experience as the example par excellence 
of an event. I argue that this choice entails an atomism of experi- 
ence which makes knowledge of more than that one event impossible 
(unless one resorts to some Kantian apriorism). Assuming Rus- 
sell’s methodology, this is a reductio ad absurdum and indicates 
that more than the total momentary experience (as characterized ) 
must be admitted among particular data. I shall next indicate 
what sort of modification is demanded. 

The atomic description of experience may be mistaken.2” Many 
claim that their experience (i.e., pure, prescinded from its con- 
ceptual and symbolic addenda) is no more composed of atomic 


19 Plato, Parmenides, 132A-B. 

20 The disputes which this stirs up are suggested by the attacks on Rus- 
sell’s doctrine of particulars by Nagel (loc. cit., p. 265) and Gustav Bergman 
(‘Russell on Particulars,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LVI, January, 1947, 
pp. 59-72). 

21I do not attempt to identify the following view of substance with any 
one in the long career of that concept. 

22 As is claimed by Nagel (loc. cit., pp. 259, 261) and F. C. Schiller 
(‘*Must Empiricism Be Limited?’’ Mind, Vol. XLV, July, 1936, pp. 299-300). 
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units than of the differentials of science. It is continuous and on- 
going. A partisan of substance would add that qualities do begin 
and end (have instances) and with others constitute unities. E.g., 
some qualities of an organism begin with its birth, endure, and cease 
only with its death, while others are more transistory still. But if 
experience is continuing, some qualities must be considered as last- 
ing until some reason can be adduced to think they have ceased 
(and not merely the cessation of other qualities with which these 
have entered the external relation of compresence). Take for 
modification Russell’s doctrines that causal lines continue and 
memories are to be trusted though some of their events are beyond 
observation (unless positive reason exists in particular cases to 
doubt this). Retain the relation of compresence as basic but, 
roughly speaking, expand its spatio-temporal dimensions. But 
consider the defining qualities of a causal line to endure rather 
than recur (that is, revise the analysis of ‘‘instance’’). They 
would become unequivocally unitary essences of things, which in 
turn would be the primary particulars rather than classes of par- 
ticulars. Thus extended, compresence would provide the tran- 
scendence of momentary events required for operational analyses. 
An organism (some essential unity in a period of time and variety 
of places) might acquire or inherit and retain a trait such as a 
disposition to infer in a certain way—a trait which could function 
by persistence through compresence with shifting accidents as a 
generality in reference to many parts of the organism’s existence 
—those events containing data from which at various times he 
would draw inferences or make constructions. 

Such a modification introduces intricate problems, many of 
which Russell tries to avoid by his present theory of events. But 
that is another story. I give its precis only to illustrate what I 
think is meant by freeing oneself from ‘‘undue influence of con- 
siderations derived from the nature of human knowledge,’’ at the 
same time establishing a context in which operational theories can 
be developed. 














































































IV 


Stated generally, I conclude that operationalism is effective in 
deciding questions which occupy contemporary philosophy. But 
he who would use it must seriously attend to its grounds, and too 
simple a view of events as ultimate particulars is insufficient to 
this end. | 

J. H. KuuteGen 1 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Our Philosophical Traditions; a Brief History of Philosophy in 
Western Cwilization. Steruina P. Lamprecot. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts [1955]. xi, 523 pp. (The Century 

- Philosophy Series.) $5.50. 


At last there has appeared a really good one-volume history of 
Western philosophy that can be recommended to students without 
the usual reservations and warnings. The last generation pro- 
duced several such works of sound if rather conventional scholar- 
ship, like Frank Thilly’s. But these were written from an ideal- 
istic perspective, and failed to come to grips with what has hap- 
pened since James, Moore, and Russell. Of the works produced in 
this generation, and expressing a modern American point of view, 
George Boas’s Major Traditions of European Philosophy has broad 
horizons and is interestingly written, but is brief and elementary; 
and B. A. G. Fuller’s book, though fairly satisfactory for class use, 
is rather painfully lively and spritely. There is always Bertrand 
Russell on his predecessors, which is amusing for its volley of 
wise-cracks, but which after leaving the Greeks becomes for ex- 
traneous reasons far too selective to be satisfactory as a history. 

Sterling P. Lamprecht, well known for his thoughtful and 
judicious metaphysical analysis, the Woodbridge Lectures, Nature 
and History (1950), has produced a sane, clear, balanced, and en- 
lightening introduction to the greatest minds in the Western tra- 
dition. The foremost student and philosophical disciple of F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, Mr. Lamprecht has long taught at Amherst a course 
in the history of philosophy that has won an extraordinary repu- 
tation among Amherst men, as the worthy successor to the Colum- 
bia course of Woodbridge, probably the wisest and most philo- 
sophical of all American students of the history of philosophy in 
the last generation. 

Mr. Lamprecht takes his title seriously: he focuses on 


the philosophical traditions which have entered into the molding of western 
civilization and are dominant in our current world. . . . No wise person wants 
to be a mere echo of bygone days. But the technique of freedom is, not im- 
munity from the influence of traditions, but understanding of the import of 
traditions. To the extent to which a man scorns traditions, he is exposed 
to errors and inadequacies which go with isolation and ignorance. To the ex- 
tent to which a man gains wider understanding of the traditions of his own 
culture and the rival cultures of his world, he ceases to be in servitude to those 
traditions, and is equipped to use them as tools for analyzing his place in his- 
tory. .. . We can deal wisely with our present, only provided that we under- 
stand the past which is part of its actual structure and anticipate the future 
which is part of its potential significance. 
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Mr. Lamprecht, to be sure, recognizes other values in the his- 
torical study of philosophy. ‘‘The world view of each great 
thinker may be taken apart from context and contemplated as a 
- work of art.’’ The variety of beliefs ‘‘may wean the student from 
provincial narrowness and broaden his intellectual horizons.’’ 
New insight into truth is more likely to come ‘‘through historical 
studies than through resolute trust in one’s own private views.”’ 
Only one bad reason for studying philosophy historically calls for 
a word of reproach. ‘‘History ought never to be viewed as a 
museum of antiquities. The history of philosophy ought never to 
be studied as a set of amusing errors maintained by men who did 
not have the advantage of belonging to the supposedly enlightened 
school of thought to which the would-be historian belongs.’’ Ex- 
amples, alas! abound today. 

Hence this volume emphasizes the scientific tradition stemming 
from the early Greeks, the tradition of humanism derived from 
Plato, the naturalism of the Aristotelian tradition, the Christian 
tradition of St. Paul and St. Augustine. It is not a manual of 
facts for the professional, but a book of penetrating interpretation 
of the major figures and the vital intellectual forces they set going, 
designed for undergraduates—and other educated men. It is 
certainly the outstanding single-volume examination of Western 
philosophy in its historical dimension written in English in this 
generation. The reason why it is so good is that Mr. Lamprecht 
does not merely rehash previous manuals and conventional clichés. 
He has examined and thought through for himself the ideas and 
insights of the ‘‘intellectual giants,’’ and his interpretations are 
nearly always fresh and original. In each case they make sense: 
they are genuinely philosophical expositions, analyses, and cri- 
tiques. Mr. Lamprecht, that is, is no mere historian; the historian 
might well quarrel with some of his omissions and even some of his 
judgments. Mr. Lamprecht is a philosopher, and his volume bears 
the stamp throughout of serious philosophical intent and compe- 
tence. This makes it not only an admirable text for beginners; 
as such there is nothing that can compete with it. It has much 
in its penetrating analyses to shock and enlighten even those pro- 
fessionals who have made up their minds, and fancy they have 
settled what the record is. 

In philosophic interpretation Mr. Lamprecht is thoroughly re- 
liable throughout, even on those men he finds not personally con- 
genial. Thus his analyses of Leibniz and of Kant are lucid and 
sound ; he is judicious on Nietzsche, and balanced even on existen- 
tialism. But naturally he is most suggestive with those thinkers 
with whom he feels greatest intellectual sympathy. Hence his 
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statement of Aristotle’s central ideas is by far the best brief ac- 
count in any modern language. He is also excellent on Spinoza, 
correcting the major errors of conventional misinterpretation. He 
is not only illuminating on the British empiricist tradition he finds 
so congenial, from Bacon and Hobbes to Mill; he has fresh and 
original interpretations of figures so well known as Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume. And his treatment of the five Americans he includes 
—James, Santayana, Whitehead, Woodbridge, and Dewey—should 
become a classic. His twelve pages on Woodbridge are the only 
adequate account in print of the thought of that under-appreciated 
philosopher. 

It is just because Mr. Lamprecht’s volume is so good, and is 
likely to find such wide use in the hands of teachers dissatisfied 
with the inadequate texts hitherto available, that it seems worth 
while to underline certain of the limitations inherent in its plan, 
and to suggest a few points on which his interpretations seem not 
wholly convincing. Now it is essential to Mr. Lamprecht’s intent 
that he should focus on a few major figures. But this means that 
he has left out almost all the ‘‘history’’ from his treatment of 
the Western intellectual tradition: there is little statement of 
the cultural conflicts and problems that have driven his giants 
to searching thought. There is, for instance, only passing ref- 
erence to the social and political problems that colored Greek | 
thinking, and that lie back of such moderns as Hobbes, Locke, 
and Mill, and the British empiricist tradition in general until 
the present irresponsible generation, to say nothing of Kant and 
Hegel. There is precious little on the scientific revolution that 
produced seventeenth-century philosophizing: a few pages on Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, and a brief section on Newton—only 
a word on Darwin. Perhaps such material is unnecessary in an 
introductory text, though it is just what a textbook can furnish 
that is not provided by the reading of the philosophical classics 
themselves. But its omission excludes all that illumination that 
historical knowledge of the genesis of philosophers’ problems can 
bring to the understanding of their answers; and it prevents his 
book from being in any serious sense a ‘‘history,’’ leaving it a 
chronicle of ‘‘great thinkers.’’ 

The one place where Mr. Lamprecht goes seriously astray, and 
seems to have failed to keep abreast of modern historical scholar- 
ship, is in his treatment of the period between Thomas Aquinas 
and Descartes. He allots only 22 pages to these three centuries of 
vigorous, seminal, and fertile thought. Perhaps in such a volume 
there is no need to go into much detail on the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
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and sixteenth centuries. But it should at least no longer be pos- 
sible for a responsible scholar to say: 


Confidence in the powers of reason is a leading characteristic of Scholasticism 
in the days of its finest achievements. And by contrast, and in this specific 
sense, then, the late Middle Ages mark a decline in the vigor and the hopes of 
Scholasticism. . . . The last century or century and a half of the Middle Ages 
contributed little of note to the history of philosophy. . . . Scholasticism, 
through its lack of great minds to guide it along sound lines, came to a dreary 
end. . . . Scholastic philosophers were inclined to leave the natural sciences to 
specialists and in secular hands [sic] and to occupy themselves with logical 
matters. But if logic be unconcerned with questions about concrete things, 
it turns out to have no significant subject-matter. Scholasticism in its latest 
phase thus seemed to degenerate into dialectical futilities and into what mod- 
ern philosophers regarded as unprofitable logic-chopping. 


Perhaps the best comment on this now outmoded view is the recent 
remark of the eminent historian of logic, Father I. M. Bochenski: 
‘*After the summit reached with Buridan in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, philosophy relapsed into the barbarism we know as the Ren- 
aissance, and remained barbarous until the nineteenth century.’’ 

For Mr. Lamprecht is clearly caught in the older conventional 
and not unbiased view of the Thomists, that everything after 
Thomas is necessarily a ‘‘decline.’’ But the same developments 
can be regarded equally as the gradual emergence of all those ideas 
and movements characteristic of the modern age—including the 
mathematical interpretation of nature that triumphed in Galileo, 
and the well-rounded philosophic empiricism of William of Ockham, 
the first and perhaps the best worked out of all the achievements 
of the British empiricism Mr. Lamprecht so much admires. Bu- 
ridan and Albert of Saxony in the fourteenth century, or Zabarella 
in the sixteenth—the greatest of all the ‘‘Scholastic’’ Aristotelians 
whom he also likes—are surely the philosophical equals of any of 
the thirteenth-century ‘‘Scholastics’’ or the eighteenth-century 
empiricists. 

Moreover, this view of the ‘‘dreary end’’ of medieval thought 
leads Mr. Lamprecht to accept uncritically at their face value the 
naive declarations of independence of the pioneers of the seven- 
teenth century, like Bacon and Descartes. ‘‘Modern philosophy 
involved a marked break in the continuity of ideas in the history 
of western culture. . . . At no other moment in the long history of 
western culture did so extensive a break occur. . . . So much is 
this true that 1600 (or some such date) marks a more complete 
break in the continuity of western philosophy than any other date 
which could be mentioned.’’ Two generations of careful scholar- 
ship have now been directed to this previously least explored por- 
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tion of the record, and have established that this supposed ‘‘break’’ 
was merely a gap in our knowledge. Actually there was a funda- 
mental continuity in the changes between the fourteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries, and the great pioneers of the later age were 
in fact rooted in the medieval traditions that had already taken 
form by the fourteenth century—Descartes in the Augustinian 
tradition, Hobbes and Locke in the Ockhamite tradition, for ex- 
ample, and even Galileo in Avempace, Bradwardine, and Dumble- 
ton. Here is one point at which Mr. Lamprecht might have em- 
ployed his sound emphasis on ‘‘traditions’’ with more telling effect. 

It would be pleasant indeed to point to some of the rich store 
of good things in the volume. Thus it presents a consistent and 
lucid statement of Plato’s philosophy, which it takes to be ‘‘hu- 
manistic’’ (and not idealistic), in seeing man’s highest good as the 
fulfillment of his natural potentialities through the use of his natu- 
ral powers of reason. (Perhaps Mr. Lamprecht, like the rest of us, 
fails to catch all of Plato’s overtones.) He sees two different tra- 
ditions stemming from Plato, two major forms in which Plato’s 
ideas were adopted and developed, that of Aristotle and that of 
Plotinus, the one naturalistic and pluralistic, the other idealistic 
and monistic; and it is clear that he regards Aristotle’s as the 
closer to ‘‘Plato’s intent.’’ With Plotinus himself, he emphasizes 
the thoroughgoing rejection of all dualism, and the consistent 
rationalism. He insists that Jesus was a Jew, not a Christian; 
and that Thomas Aquinas was as strongly Platonic as he was Aris- 
totelian. In both Hume and Locke he distinguishes an earlier and 
a later position. Locke started as an untechnical realist with an 
empirical method, but ended as a subjectivist and an agnostic em- 
piricist; while Hume started as a sceptical empiricist, but aban- 
doned the position of the Treatise and ended as an experimentalist 
with a ‘‘mitigated scepticism.’’ All these interpretations, though 
unconventional, are probably warranted. 

But it is doubtless more useful for the thousands who will learn 
from this admirable volume to raise a few questions of detail about 
the interpretations. (1) Is not less than justice done to the Greek 
sceptics in attributing to them ‘‘a deliberately destructive intent’’ 
(p. 94), and calling their method ‘‘ destructive criticism’’ (p. 108) ? 
The sceptics seem rather closer to present fashions in philosophizing 
than any of the other Greeks, and Carneades actually developed 
the logic of experimentalism. Yet Mr. Lamprecht has failed to 
note even the irony of Carneades’s famous second lecture on jus- 
tice to the advancing Romans. (2) Why are ten valuable pages 
wasted on the hardly philosophical Catholic idea of the church, 
while only a line in connection with Paul is given to the idea of 
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the Trinity, the first and still the most successful of the many great 
philosophical theologies worked out in the Christian tradition? 
(3) Did epistemology become central only after the fictitious 
‘‘break with the past’’ in the seventeenth century? Did it not 
really become basic rather with the thirteenth-century conflict 
between Aristotelian science and a Christian faith formulated in 
Augustinian terms, with Albert and Thomas? (4) Do the phi- 
losophies of the Renaissance not deserve more than a page, and 
is it adequate to say of its greatest philosophical mind, Montaigne, 
only that ‘‘his Catholicism was outward and nominal’’ (p. 214), 
when he displays a thoroughly humanized Augustinian philosophy 
and theology? (5) Why is no mention made of Hobbes’s consist- 
ently Ockhamite theory of science, the connecting link between the 
earlier empiricist tradition and Locke and Newton? (6) How can 
it be said that ‘‘Locke’s epistemology did not arise out of contem- 
porary science, though it shows occasional influences from that sci- 
ence’’ (p. 312), and that ‘‘Locke did not press the suggestions he 
got from Galileo and Newton as he continued to develop his theory 
of knowledge’’ (p. 304)? Newton and Locke arrive at almost ex- 
actly the same epistemological impasses because both are trying to 
interpret the same science in terms of the Ockhamite theory of 
knowledge. (7) Why are only the early works of Berkeley re- 
ferred to (p. 315), and the very suggestive objective relativism 
worked out in the De Motu and the Siris passed over? This has 
become today the most interesting part of Berkeley’s thought. 
(8) How can so excellent a statement of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason fail to mention the fact that Kant is analysing the basic 
assumptions of Newtonian science, that his analysis holds for that 
science, and has had to be modified only because the nineteenth 
century went on to a rather different kind of experimental science? 

Finally, there are a few factual errors that should be corrected 
in the next edition. (1) Is Parmenides really a materialist (p. 
14)? (2) Is Thomas’s Summa contra Gentiles ‘‘a treatise against 
the Averroists’’ (p. 177)? (3) Ockham’s razor does not appear 
in any of his writings (p. 202) ; its first occurrence in the tradition 
is still a problem. (4) ‘‘Spinoza . . . had more knowledge of, and 
respect for tradition than any other of the great modern philoso- 
phers’’ (p. 211n). Only Leibniz in the seventeenth century really 
knew the Greeks and the medievals. And how about Hegel? (5) 
The spelling ‘‘Leibnitz’’ has no authority in Leibniz himself, and 
is not approved by scholars. (6) Berkeley’s introduction of ‘‘no- 
tion’’ in the 1734 edition of the Principles (p. 321) was intended 
to cover a knowledge of relations as well as of spirit, and marks 
the recognition that relations areas real as minds and their ideas. 
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(7) Does Berkeley ever state the curious notion that God ‘‘ob- 
serves’’ and ‘‘perceives’’ the system of ideas that is the natural 
world (p. 322)? (8) ‘‘The term impression is one of Hume’s 
contributions to terminology’’ (p. 329). Has not Kemp Smith 
shown that this like so much else in Hume came from Hutcheson? 
(9) By ‘‘the Academical or Sceptical Philosophy’? Hume meant 
‘‘the philosophy which held sway in the academies or universities 
of the time—and this was mainly Cartesian or Lockian’’ (p. 333). 
Does not Hume mean primarily the ancient Academics? (10) 
When Hegel left Jena, he ‘‘taught at the universities of Nurem- 
berg, Heidelberg, and, finally, Berlin’’ (p. 382). Hegel was Rec- 
tor of the Aegidien-gymnasium in Nuremberg, where there is of 
course no university. (11) Santayana was born in Madrid, not 
Avila (p. 462). 


The points raised and the factual errors are all very minor 


slips, of course; they scarcely affect the very great utility of the 
book as the best single text for undergraduates. The only really 
serious shortcoming is the perpetuation of the old myth about the 
lack of continuity between medieval and modern philosophizing. 
And even that is of primary interest only for one much more 
concerned than is Mr. Lamprecht with writing history; it hardly 
affects his philosophic penetration and analysis. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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